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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 

Hark!    now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

— W.   Shakespeare 
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RICHARD  PELLETIER 
New  Light 

He  was  suddenly  aware  that  Martha  was  talking  to  him. 

"What  .  .  .  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  her. 

Martha  smiled.    "I  said  your  mind  is  far  away,  John." 

"Oh  .   .   .  yes,  yes,   I  guess  it  was." 

A  self-conscious  grin  grew  on  his  face  and  erased  the  troubled 
look  which  preceded.  But  in  a  moment  the  concern  returned  to  his 
brow  and  the  grin  diminished  as  he  looked  at  her  and  as  he  looked 
searchingly  down  the  street. 

"What's  wrong,  John?" 

"Oh  ...   it,  uh,  seems  to  be  running  a  little  late  today." 

The  bus  was  ten  minutes  overdue,  but  his  mind  was  on  other 
things.  — Far  away?  Not  at  all,  but  right  there  ...  on  Martha,  on 
himself. 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  mind,  John  .  .  .  it's  nice  having  your  company 
while  I  wait." 

He  looked  at  her. 

"You  know,  ..." 

"Yes,   John?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  nothing." 

He  squeezed  her  hand  gently,  briefly;  he  smiled  and  withdrew 
once  again   into   his   thoughts. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  he  had  gone  home  a  little  later  in  the 
afternoon,  ever  since  he  and  Martha  were  introduced  at  the  faculty 
meeting.  Until  then,  his  association  with  girls  had  always  been  formal 
and  detached.  He  was  not  shy  but  unaccustomed;  six  years  in  the 
seminary  had  left  him  unprepared  for  this  layman's  life  and  all  its  .  .  . 
blessings.    At  first,  his  adjustment  had  been  slow  and  full  of  conflict: 


although  he  knew  he  no  longer  wanted  to  be  a  priest,  he  felt  some- 
how unsuited  to  secular  life  .  .  .  Now,  after  almost  a  year,  he  was 
more  confident,  but  the  thought  of  love  and  marriage  still  brought  self- 
doubt. 

"You  know,"  he  continued  finally,  "it's  really  ...  I  mean,  I'm 
delighted  to  find  you  so  easy  to  talk  to,   Martha." 

She  laughed.  "Well,  you  certainly  haven't  shown  it  in  the  last 
ten  minutes!" 

"No,  be  serious  now,"  he  laughed;  "you're  the  first  girl  I've 
met  with  whom  I  can  communicate,  really  communicate,  on  common 
grounds."  His  voice  was  filled  with  discovery  and  perplexity.  "I  mean, 
my  religious  training  is  a  help,  for  a  change,  instead  of  a  handicap." 

It  was  Martha's  turn  to  slip  into  silence. 

He  looked  at  her  and  considered  the  coincidence,  the  heaven- 
sent coincidence,  which  enabled  them  to  "communicate."  She  taught 
history  and  seemed  especially  well-informed  and  interested  in  church 
history  and  the  development  of  religious  influences.  He  taught  Latin 
and  was  qualified  to  teach  a  course  in  world  religions,  although  it  was 
not  required  of  him  as  a  high  school  teacher.  They  had  something  in 
common,  something  .  .   . 

"Martha?"  he  said  suddenly. 

She  turned  to  him. 

She  looked  like  an  angel  to  him,  contemporary,  but  an  angel. 
There  was  a  half-smile  on  her  mouth,  but  a  full  smile  in  her  dark 
eyes.  Her  forehead  was  visible  only  where  her  bangs  were  parted; 
she  had  something  like  a  page-boy  hairstyle,  with  the  back  and  sides 
curled  in  at  the  end.  It  flattered  her  slender  face  and  her  child-bright 
eyes.    Her  clothes  imparted  the  same  young  spirit. 

"That's  .   .   .  that's  a  very  nice  outfit." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  "but  this  light  blue  really  isn't  my 
color." 

"But  it  seems  to  go  well  with  your  dark  hair  .  .  .  and  that  tiny 
blue  ribbon  above  your  ear." 
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"Silly,  I  put  the  ribbon  on  to  match  the  dress,"  she  laughed. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  don't  know  much  about  such  things,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  simplicity  is  always  in  good  taste  .  .  .  and  your  taste  is  just 
fine,  Martha." 

Just  fine.  Everything  was  just  fine  .  .  .  They  had  soon  established 
a  ritual  of  meeting  for  a  quick  cup  of  coffee  and  light  conversation  after 
their  final  classes.  It  had  to  be  quick  because  her  bus  came  by  at  three- 
thirty.  It  seemed  humorously  odd  that  once  a  common  interest  was  un- 
covered, he  could  talk  with  her  about  many  things,  serious  or  trivial, 
quite  irrelevant  to  that  interest — things  he  could  very  well  discuss  with 
other  girls  and  yet  never  did.  She  smiled  incessantly  and  never  held 
back  a  laugh,  but  sometimes,  after  laughing,  she  would  look  at  him 
quietly,  modestly,  her  eyes  betraying  an  inner  seriousness  and  sensitivity. 
It  was  largely  because  of  this  that  he  felt  very  much  attracted  to  her. 
She  was  more  than  pretty,  even  more  than  sweet — such  virtues  were 
common.  She  was  engagingly  sincere  and  almost  sacred  in  her  atti- 
tudes toward  life. 

"Oh!     I  think  I  see  the  bus  coming,"  she  announced. 

"Yes,"  he  confirmed,   ".   .   .   you  win." 

Whoever  saw  the  bus  first  won  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  other  at 
lunch  on  the  following  day. 

Today,  more  than  on  other  days,  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  bus 
coming  because  he  would  like  to  spend  more  time  with  Martha.  He 
hoped  it  was  not  her  bus,  but,  of  course,  it  was.  He  wished  he  could 
say  something  memorable,  something  very  witty  or,  better  yet,  very 
kind,  before  she  was  gone. 

As  the  bus  neared,  she  turned  to  him,  pressing  his  hand  lightly 
in  hers. 

"Well,  John,"  she  beamed.    "I  guess  I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

He  hardly  heard  the  words,  but  her  voice  drifted  through  his  mind. 
The  bus  hissed  and  squealed  as  it  stopped,  and  the  doors  clattered 
open.  It  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  noise  and  impolite  to  keep  the 
driver  waiting,  so  he  promptly  assisted  her  up  the  steps,  quietly  repeating 
what  she  had  said,  "See  you  tomorrow." 


When  the  bus  was  no  longer  in  sight,  he  turned  and  faced  the 
school,  a  somber  red-brick  building  fronted  by  wild  shrubs  and  a  tall 
ironwork  fence.  He  enjoyed  teaching  in  a  school  like  this;  it  was  un- 
pretentious. It  "communicated' *  with  this  urban  community  and  with  the 
deprived  youngsters  here.  Many  schools  were  too  impersonal,  too  out- 
of-touch  with  those  who  most  needed  education.  This  school,  badly  in 
need  of  a  competent  Latin  teacher,  had  hired  him  as  soon  as  he  applied. 
Two  weeks  ago  that  was  the  whole  story,  and  he  had  been  content  with 
it.  He  looked  again  down  the  street  and  thought  of  Martha.  His 
whole  being  surged  with  indescribable  good  feelings.  Straightening  his 
back,  he  took  a  deep  breath  and  stepped  off  toward  home. 

Home  was  an  apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  a  three-story 
tenement,  only  two  blocks  from  the  school  and  on  the  same  street. 
Actually,  it  was  his  mother's  apartment;  he  had  moved  in  with  her 
after  he  left  the  seminary.  His  father's  death  had  left  her  alone,  and, 
although  grieved  by  his  loss  of  vocation,  she  was  happy  to  have  some- 
one with  her. 

As  he  walked,  he  felt  very  much  like  a  stranger;  he  had  been 
away  so  long  and,  since  coming  back  two  months  ago,  he  had  made 
litde  effort  to  meet  people.  He  rarely  saw  anyone  he  knew  and  hardly 
recognized  anything. 

In  only  a  few  minutes,  he  was  walking  into  the  front  door  of  the 
tenement.  The  building  had  a  stuffy  smell  and  feeling  to  it.  He  re- 
membered the  smell  from  when  he  used  to  crawl  under  the  front  porch, 
looking  for  pennies  and  dimes  that  sometimes  fell  through  the  cracks. 
The  dirt  was  a  mixture  of  damp  sand  and  household  dust  and  had  a 
mildewed  odor.  He  now  found  himself  inhaling  the  odor  deeply;  it 
seemed  important  that  he  notice  it  and  think  about  it. 

He  looked  carefully  at  that  first-floor  hallway.  It  was  dark  at 
the  other  end,  but  the  stairway,  starting  to  the  left  of  the  front  door, 
was  illuminated  by  a  wall  lamp.  The  linoleum  was  very  old  and  badly 
cracked  and  worn;  in  several  places,  a  second  and  third  layer  of  floor- 
ing were  exposed  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  a  large  hole  revealed 
the  decayed  wood  of  the  floor.    The  walls  were  covered  with  stale,  yel- 
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lowed  wallpaper,  exhibiting  well-preserved  illustrations  of  story-book 
country  cottages  and  quaint  mills  by  pink-and  green  streams  and  blur- 
red flower  gardens.  The  ceiling  was  discolored  plaster,  cracked  and 
peeling,  with  an  occasional  gash  running  along  the  wall. 

As  he  climbed  the  steps,  grains  of  sand  crackled  and  crunched 
under  his  feet,  and  the  tired  boards  groaned  under  his  weight.  He 
paused  halfway  up,  and  when  he  continued,  he  took  the  steps  two  at 
a  time  as  though  relieved  from  a  burden.  He  turned  at  the  top  and 
walked  along  the  landing  to  his  door. 

The  sound  of  a  sewing  machine  told  him  his  mother  was  home. 
Usually,  she  went  shopping  on  Thursday  afternoon,  but  today  she  was 
probably  behind  in  her  work.  As  he  opened  the  door,  he  called  out, 
"Mom,  I'm  home!" 

The  machine  stopped  long  enough  for  his  mother's  usual  cheery 
greeting  from  the  living  room:  "Hi,  Johnny!  I'm  catching  up  on  my 
sewing." 

He  walked  through  the  tiny  cream-colored  kitchen  and  into  the 
living  room.  It  was  a  quiet,  comfortable  room,  situated  at  the  front 
of  the  tenement.  Long  white  curtains,  tinted  yellow  by  the  low  after- 
noon sun,  covered  the  two  wide  windows  and  reached  almost  to  the 
floor.  On  the  floor  was  a  very  old,  very  thin  rug,  exotically  decorated 
with  light  maroon  and  grey  swirls  and  blue  leaf-like  forms  interspersed. 
The  far  wall  was  dominated  by  an  over-stuffed  tan  sofa  with  antima- 
cassars, and  an  enormous  painting  of  the  "Last  Supper"  in  an  old 
wooden  frame,  laboriously  carved.  Between  two  bedroom  doors  facing 
the  windows,  a  tall  glass-front  bookcase  displayed  antiquated  dinner- 
ware  and  a  few  books.  Atop  the  bookcase  stood  a  large  statue  of 
Jesus,  flanked  by  pink  artificial  roses. 

A  dining  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  covered  with  lux- 
urious silken  fabrics  of  gold  and  silvery  pearl,  backed  by  bright  red 
and  pure  white  respectively.  These  were  church  fabrics:  vestments  for 
priests  and  matching  mantles  for  tabernacles.  Next  to  the  table,  in  the 
light  from  the  windows,  his  mother  worked  intensely  but  contentedly. 
She  was  a  very  short  woman,  with  a  figure  and  complexion  which  could 
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only  be  described,  even  at  her  age  of  fifty-six,  as  "chubby".  When 
she  smiled,  she  looked  girlish,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  puffy  cheeks, 
and  comical,  because  she  never  wore  her  dentures  in  the  house.  Her 
hair  was  grey,  a  clean  grey  like  galvanized  metal.  She  wore  a  house 
dress,  a  favorite  loose-fitting  cotton  dress,   and  red  cloth  slippers. 

"What  time  is  it,  Johnny?" 

"A  little  past  four." 

"I'll  just  do  a  little  more;  then  I'll  start  getting  supper,"  she  said. 
She  had  paused  in  her  work  to  see  him  come  in;  now  she  returned  to  it. 
The  machine  hummed  and  jabbed  quickly,  but  her  nimble  fingers  pre- 
pared the  material  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  it. 

He  walked  over  to  the  table  and  gazed  at  the  materials.  His 
buoyant  spirits  were  displaced  by  memories.  His  mother  worked  long 
hours  making  these  things  for  parishes  in  mission  lands — sometimes  she 
worked  too  long  and  too  hard.  After  she  sewed  a  while,  it  was  obvious 
from  the  way  she  leaned  on  the  machine  that  her  back  was  in  pain. 

"Father  Cavanaugh  asked  if  I  would  make  a  few  extra  things 
this  month,"  she  explained.  "A  parish  in  the  Solomon  Islands  was 
damaged  by  a  hurricane,  and  now  they  have  to  build  a  new  church 
and  replace  a  lot  of  things."  Her  tone  was  filled  with  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. He  was  half-prepared  for  what  she  said  next;  she  brought 
up  the  subject  quite  often.  "I  used  to  make  believe  I  was  making  these 
things  for  you.    You  would  have  made  such  a  nice  priest." 

"Yes,  Mom." 

"You  know,  I  felt  so  bad  when  you  came  out  of  the  seminary. 
I  prayed  so  hard  for  God  to  make  you  a  priest;  but  sometimes  our 
prayers  aren't  answered." 

He  looked  up  at  the  statue  on  top  of  the  bookcase.  He  had 
prayed,  too,  and  he  felt  his  prayers  had  been  answered,  that  he  had 
received  guidance,  when  he  was  finally  able  to  know  definitely  that  he 
had  no  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 

"You  used  to  wear  black  a  lot,"  she  continued  to  the  rhythmic 
jabbing  of  the  machine.  "It  was  so  easy  to  picture  you  in  a  cassock. 
Why  don't  yen  wear  black  any  more?" 
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"I   like  different  colors  now,   Mom." 

"Different  colors  .  .  .  different  person.**  She  sighed  lightly, 
glanced  up  at  him,  then  returned  to  her  work.  After  a  pause,  she 
continued  the  talk.    "What  do  you  want  to  do  now?** 

"I  like  teaching.'*    He  watched  her  sew. 

"It's  nice  work,   I  suppose.     Respectable,   anyway." 

"Yes,  and  I  like  working  with  the  young  people,  Mom.  I  like 
helping  them  find   their  way.** 

His  mother  cut  a  thread  and  placed  a  finished  piece,  a  maniple, 
on  the  table. 

"I'm  worried  about  your  finding  your  way,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
think  God  wants  you  to  be  a  teacher?" 

"I  think  so.  It's  really  a  lot  like  being  a  priest,  you  know.  I 
can  bring  the  youngsters  closer  to  God  by  teaching  them  things  about 
the  world  He  created." 

"I  suppose.  But  it's  not  as  good.*'  She  positioned  the  layers  of 
red  and  gold  under  the  needle  and  started  the  machine  again. 

"Sure  it  is,  Mom.  Don't  you  see?  Just  because  the  priesthood 
is  so  close  to  God,  that  doesn't  make  it  automatically  the  best  vocation 
for  all  men.  The  best  vocation  for  a  man  is  that  to  which  God  calls 
him,  and  He  doesn't  want  us  all  to  be  priests.  Where  would  we  be  if 
all  men  became  priests?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  nice.'*  She  continued  her  sewing,  oc- 
casionally stopping  to  adjust  the  material. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying,"  he  said  jokingly.  "Some 
men  have  to  be  a  different  kind  of  father.  God  wants  some  of  us  to 
bring  children  into  the  world;  after  all,  men  were  biological  fathers 
before  they  were  spiritual  fathers." 

"I  know,"  she  replied,  "but  the  spiritual  fathers  are  more  important 
because  they're  in  charge  of  bringing  souls  to  God  through  the  sacra- 
ments.   That's  something  parents  can't  do." 

"But  parents  have  the  privilege  of  co-creating  new  souls,  or  rather, 
new  bodies  for  souls,  and  that's  something  a  priest  can't  do.  Marriage 
can  be  just  as  sacred  a  dedication  as  the  priesthood." 
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His  mother  repositioned  the  fabric  under  the  needle  before  reply- 
ing. As  she  started  the  machine,  she  said,  "Maybe  so,  but  it's  not  for 
a  man  like  you." 

He  was  speechless.  A  man  like  what?  .  .  .  He  looked  at  the 
vestments  on  the  table.  A  man  like  what?  A  model  of  saintliness  and 
dedication,  fabricated  by  the  needle  and  thread  of  her  imagination? 
When  would  she  stop  thinking  of  him  as  a  little  altar  boy  or  a  semi- 
narian?   .   .   .    Perhaps  never. 

He  walked  past  his  mother  over  to  the  window.  On  the  street 
below,  traffic  was  heavy.  A  bus  inched  its  way,  carrying  people 
home  .   .   .   Martha  was  home  by  now  .   .   .   Martha,  home. 

He  looked  at  the  sky;  the  sun  was  almost  down.  But  tomorrow 
would  bring  new  light  .  .  .  The  sound  of  the  sewing  machine  behind 
him  seemed  to  prolong  the  sun's  descent. 
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ARLIE  FISK 

Once   With  Heaven 


Sometimes  my  world  seems 

A  stained-glass  mirage, 

Where  anything  real  becomes 

Hazy  as  yesterday's  prayers. 

When  my  faith  in  people 

Diminishes  in  the  over-flow  of  colored  words, 

And  dreams  become  muddled  mementoes  of 

Everyday  living, 

Let  me  feel  you  running  uncrippled 

Through  my  Sunday-morning  mind, 

Crying  out  the  strains 

Of  a  freedom-song  our  souls 

Found  one  Spring. 
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An  Orange  Haired  Boy 

An  orange  haired  boy  took  me 

Past  the  sky  last  night% 

Coloring  my  flight  with 

Wistful  smiles  and  curious 

Thoughts,  which  lingered 

Like  lint  on  my  mind. 

When  the  last  of  Monday  drags  its 

Heavy  feet  away, 

Let  it  be  said: 

Sunday  we  loved. 
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A  Field  Untouched 


Once, 

There  came  a  field  within  my  sight 

I  could  not  Walk  upon, 

All  floating  green  with  orange  buds 

Moved  by  fluffs 

Of  ice-blue  breeze. 

It  seemed  to  me  too  beautiful 

To  stand  upon  and  crush 

The  motion  of  the  green 

And  orange  petals  soft. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  lingered  then 

Stooped,  unable  to  speak; 

The  love  you  never  shared  with  me 

Was  like  that  field  untouched. 
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So  Solemnly  You  Speak  of  Death 


So  solemnly  you  speak  of  death 

That  it  seems  you  beg  for  its  coming. 

With  years  to  live  you  sit 

Moaning,  not  in  pain 

But  in  jealousy  of  life. 

Fearing  death 

And  life  alike. 

Happiness  not  worth  the  price? 

I  laugh  with  rage! 
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WINFIELD  SCOTT  CARR  III 
The  Ride 

Briam  was  somewhere  in  Rhode  Island.  His  last  hitch  had  let 
him  off  in  an  unlit,  poorly  paved,  almost  untraveled  road.  The  collar 
of  his  Army  jacket  was  pulled  up  over  his  ears,  and  a  long,  flowing, 
purple  and  yellow  scarf  covered  his  face.  He  was  glad  he  had  worn 
his  corduroys.  Tucked  in  his  boots,  they  kept  the  cold,  wet  wind 
from  his  legs.  He  pulled  his  stocking  cap  as  low  as  it  would  go  and 
looked  down  the  road  again.  Nothing.  He  wished  he  had  never  left 
Boston. 

To  forget  the  cold,  he  bent  his  head  toward  his  chest  and  began 
to  make  drum  noises  with  his  mouth,  pushing  air  through  his  closed 
teeth.    Bouncing  with  the  beat  warmed  his  body. 

When  the  saliva  around  his  mouth  began  to  harden,  he  stopped 
his  concert  and  turned  around.  A  car  was  coming.  He  wished  like 
hell  that  it  would  stop.  His  fingers  felt  like  lead,  and  he  had  all  but 
lost  his  feet.  Like  an  answered  prayer,  the  old  green  Buick  pulled  over 
to  the  side  of  the  road. 

Briam  opened  the  car  door.  A  blast  of  heat  came  pouring  out, 
inviting  him  in. 

"Where  ya  headed?"  The  driver  did  not  seem  interested,  but 
he  asked. 

"New  York  .  .  .  how  far  down  are  you  going?" 

"New  London  .  .  .  you're  lucky.  Cold  as  a  witch's  tit  out, 
ain't  it?" 

"Christ,  yes.  I've  been  walking  on  this  road  for  about  forty-five 
minutes.  I  really  thought  I  was  going  to  die  out  there,  or  at  least 
get  bitten  by  a  wolf!    Think  it's  below  zero?" 

"I  dunno  .  .  .  it's  warm  in  here." 

"Yeah." 
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Briam  took  off  his  gloves  and  began  to  rub  his  hands.  The  driver 
stopped  talking  and  turned  up  the  radio.  He  was  a  young  man,  about 
BrianTs  age,  a  bit  older,  perhaps.  The  clothes  he  was  wearing  made 
Briam  feel  comfortable;  they  were  very  much  like  his  own,  dungarees, 
sweater,  and  work  boots.  They  reminded  him  of  his  own  planned  slop- 
piness,  only  on  the  driver  they  did  not  look  natural.  What  bothered 
Briam  was  his  hair.  Black  and  shiny,  it  showed  waves,  as  if  hours 
had  once  been  spent  greasing  it  up  into  various  sweeping  lines.  It  was 
all  combed  straight  down  now. 

"Bitten  by  a  wolf,  heh,  hen."  The  humor  finally  reached  him. 
"Yeah,  I  guess  this  road  is  pretty  lousy  for  rides.  I  only  take  it 
'cause  no  one  else  does  .  .  .  where  ya  comin'   from?" 

"Boston." 

"What  for?" 

"Huh?" 

"I  mean,  what  the  hell  did  you  leave  Boston  on  a  night  like 
this  for?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  felt  like  going  to  New  York.  I  like 
Boston,  but  it  gets  to  be  a  drag  after  a  while.  If  I  just  take  off  for 
a  couple  of  days,  it  looks  better  when  I  get  back.  Anyway,  I've  got 
friends  in  the  city." 

"Go  to  school?" 

"Boston  University,   I'm  an   English  major." 

"You  like  that  stuff?" 

"Not  particularly!" 

"What  ya  going  for  then?" 

"So  I  can  go  to  New  York  when  I  want  to." 

"That's  cool." 

"Yeah  .  .  .  what  do  you  do?    School?    Work?" 

"Oh,  I  get  along." 

Briam  did  not  really  care  what  he  did.  He  was  happy  just  to 
sit  in  his  car  and  ride  to  New  London.  He  closed  his  eyes.  The 
driver  threw  something  heavy  in  his  lap. 


.   .   .  sea -change 

* 'Smoke?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

Briam  picked  up  the  heavy  object.  It  was  a  gold  cigarette  case. 
The  name  "Manny"  was  painted  on  its  face  with  black  ink. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you;  I've  got  some."  Briam  had  bought  a  pack- 
age of  Chesterfields  before  he  left  Boston.  He  had  only  smoked  one, 
and  he  took  them  out  of  his  jacket  pocket  to  show  the  driver. 

"Not  cigarettes,  man  ...  I  mean  real  smoke!" 

Briam  opened  the  case.  It  was  filled  with  hand  rolled  cigarettes, 
twisted  on  the  ends.  He  picked  one  up  and  smelled  it.  The  case  was 
filled  with  joints. 

"Grass?"  He  knew  what  they  were,  but  he  was  so  surprised,  he 
asked  anyway. 

"You  smoke,  don't  you?" 

"Well,  yes  .  .  .  but  I'm  not  used  to  having  people  who  give  me 
rides  hand  it  out  to  me.  I'm  not  complaining,  though  ...  I  think  it's 
a  splendid  idea." 

"Light  one  up,  man."  .  .  .  He  almost  sounded  insistent. 

Briam  put  a  joint  in  his  mouth  and  lit  it.  A  sweet,  musky  smell, 
that  odor  you  can  never  forget  if  you  have  ever  smoked  marijuana, 
filled  the  car  immediately.  He  drew  in  heavily.  The  smoke  burnt  his 
eyes.  As  he  held  the  smoke  down,  he  passed  the  cigarette  to  the  driver. 
They  handed  it  back  and  forth,  without  saying  a  word,  until  it  was 
down  to  a  small  butt.  Briam  rolled  up  a  match  book  cover  and  placed 
the  roach  in  it.    He  offered  it  to  the  driver. 

"No,  you  take  it  .   .   .   I'm  wrecked   already." 

Briam  finished  it  and  sat  back.  It  was  good  grass  ...  his  head 
got  heavy,  and  his  body  began  to  tingle.  The  music  on  the  radio  be- 
came more  distinct.  They  were  listening  to  an  all-Black  station,  and 
Briam  felt  the  beat  as  much  as  he  heard  it.  He  took  out  another  joint, 
and  they  smoked  it  silently. 

Briam  was  the  first  to  speak.    "That's  pretty  wiggy  stuff!" 

"Yeah." 
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They  both  laughed.    The  word  "wiggy"  seemed  funnier  to  Briam 

than  usual,  and  he  began  to  explore  the  origin  of  it. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  the  word  *wiggy'  comes  front?" 

"What?" 

4  'Wiggy'  .  .  .  you  know,  'that's  wiggy  grass',  'this  car  is  wiggy', 

Tm    wiggy',    'you're    wiggy',    'the    road's    wiggy'    .    .    .    you    know, 
*  »  »» 

wiggy  . 

"I  don't  know."  The  driver  was  more  interested  in  the  music  on 
the  radio.    He  turned  the  volume  up  louder  than  before. 

Briam  wanted  to   talk.     "Where  are  you   from?" 

"New  Bedford  .  .  .  you  know  anyone  from  New  Bedford?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  anyone  from  there  too  well,  but  a  friend  of 
mine,  well,  he's  not  really  a  friend,  I  know  him,  he  had  an  unfortunate 
experience  with  a  New  Bedford  person." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"Who?" 

"The  guy  from  New  Bedford." 

"Oh,  somebody  named  Felix.  He  dropped  dead  in  this  guy's 
apartment.  He  did  a  large  amount  of  heroin  and  cocaine,  and  he  died 
on  this  cat's  bathroom  floor.     Pretty  messy,   from  what   I   heard." 

"Felix  Donovan?"    The  driver  turned  off  the  radio. 

"Yeah,  how  do  you  know?" 

"What  do  you  hear  from  your  buddy  who  owned  the  apart- 
ment?" 

"Like  I  said,  he's  not  really  a  friend  of  mine.  I  only  met  him 
the  day  after  it  happened.    That  was  about  three  weeks  ago." 

"Yeah,  I  know!" 

"Huh?" 

"We  got  a  rule  in  New  Bedford.  If  anyone  from  our  town 
O.D.'s  in  your  place,  your  ass  is  grass.  It's  very  simple.  You  just 
don't  let  that  sort  of  thing  happen  in  your  house.  You're  dead  if  you 
do." 


.    .   .   sea  -  change 

Briam's  face  felt  hot.  The  stories  he  had  heard  about  certain 
groups  of  people  in  that  town  suddenly  crystallized.  He  dropped  the 
cigarette  case  on  the  floor,  then  fumbled  under  the  seat  for  it.  "What 
happened?" 

"The  cat  who  owned  the  place  ...  his  name  was  Tehan,  right?" 

"Yeah." 

"Well,  Tehan  only  has  half  a  face  now." 

Briam  was  not  stoned  any  more.  He  gave  up  on  the  cigarette 
case.    "I  don't  understand." 

"We  heard  about  Felix,  after  his  funeral  ...  his  chick  told  us 
.  .  .  and  like  we  went  right  over  to  see  this  Tehan." 

"What  for?" 

"Didn't  you  hear  me,  boy?    He  let  Felix  die." 

"From  what  I  heard,  Tehan  wasn't  even  there." 

"It  don't  matter  ...  he  had  to  be  punished.  You  shoulda  seen 
Felix's  chick,  man.  That  bastard  deserved  what  he  got.  He  had  to 
be  punished." 

"Pun  .  ."    Briam  zippered  up  his  jacket  and  pulled  it  down  again. 

"Yeah,  punished.  Felix  was  one  of  our  friends.  So,  we  picked 
this  Tehan  up  about  eleven  o'clock  ...  got  the  pecker  right  out  of 
bed  .  .  .  and  we  took  him  for  a  ride." 

"Where?" 

"To  Felix's  grave  .  .  .  hey,  pick  up  those  joints,  will  ya  .  .  . 
thanks,   want  another  one?" 

"No,  thanks."  It  did  not  seem  inviting  to  him.  Briam  took 
out  one  of  his  own  cigarettes  and  lit  it. 

"We  drove  right  to  Felix's  grave  .  .  .  you  shoulda  seen  the 
little  motha  squirm;  it  took  my  brotha  and  two  other  guys  to  hold 
him  down.  When  we  got  him  there,  we  laid  him  on  his  stomach, 
one  guy  stood  on  each  arm,  Malcolm,  that's  my  brotha,  stood  on  his 
legs,  and  I  stood  on  his  back.  Then  we  made  him  read  the  stone  fifty 
times.  He  was  cryin'  and  bitchin'  like  mad.  Kept  askin'  why  we  was 
doin'  it.    You  shoulda  seen  him." 
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"I'll  bet."    Briam  felt  sick  to  his  stomach. 

"Then  we  started  to  mess  him  up,  smashin'  and  kickin'  him.  I 
must  of  socked  it  to  his  head  with  my  foot  eight  or  nine  times.  Then 
I  got  a  beer  bottle,  a  full  beer  bottle;  we  probably  wouldn't  of  done 
this,  but  we  were  drunk  and  all,  you  know." 

"No." 

"Huh?" 

"Go  ahead." 

"And,  smash,  I  got  him  right  side  the  head  with  it.  Woowie, 
you  shoulda  seen  the  blood.  Knocked  him  out  cold.  His  eyes  rolled 
up,  and  his  mouth  opened  .  .  .  you  woulda  sworn  he  was  dead.  Then 
we  threw  him  in  the  back  seat  and  drove  him  back  to  Boston.  Pecker 
messed  up  the  car  somethin'  bad.  You  can  still  see  some  of  the  blood. 
Look." 

Briam  looked  at  the  back  seat.  It  was  covered  with  patches  of 
dried  brown  matter.  It  was  blood.  He  thought  he  saw  a  broken  tooth, 
but  he  did  not  investigate  it. 

"Got  that  little  fucker  good,  didn't  we?    Want  a  sandwich?" 

"No!" 

The  driver  reached  into  a  brown  paper  bag  that  was  sitting  on 
the  seat  next  to  him  and  took  out  a  sandwich.  Briam  wished  he  were 
still  on  that  road,  making  drum  noises  to  himself.  He  opened  the 
window. 

"Didn't  the  police  come  after  you?" 

"Christ,  no!"  A  piece  of  ham  fell  out  of  his  mouth.  "We  told 
him  if  he  said  anything  we'd  kill  him.  That's  all  you  gotta  say.  The 
guy  knew  we  meant  it." 

"Yeah,   I  suppose  he  did." 

They  were  crossing  the  Thames  River  Bridge.  The  driver  put 
on  his  directional  signal. 

"Well,  I  gotta  bang  a  right  as  soon  as  we  get  over  this  bridge. 
Here,  take  a  couple  of  joints  with  you." 

"That's  all  right;  I  can  get  some  when  I  get  into  New  York." 


.   .   .  sea -change 

"Go  on  man,  take  a  couple." 

"All  right,  thanks." 

Briam  got  out  of  the  car,  and  the  driver  started  down  the  road. 
He  stood  there  for  a  moment,  watching  the  rear  lights  disappear  into 
the  night. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow.  He  put  the  joints  in  his  jacket  pocket 
and  looked  up  the  road.  He  put  out  his  thumb;  a  yellow  sports  car 
pulled  over. 

"Hello.*'  A  woman  of  about  thirty  was  in  the  driver's  seat.  She 
was  wearing  a  yellow  wind  breaker  and  her  neatly  tied  back  hair 
was  resting  in  its  hood.  She  was  smiling.  "Looks  like  we're  going 
to  have  a  bit  of  snow  tonight." 

"Yes,  I  planned  on  having  six  or  seven  snowmen  built  before  I 
got  a  ride." 

The  woman  giggled.  Briam  took  a  Chesterfield  out  if  his  pocket, 
lit  it,  and  sat  back.    He  was  glad  she  had  laughed. 
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ROBERT  DAVIS 
Pastels 


We  walked  along 

A  beach  covered  with  pink  sand 

And  starfish. 

But  we  could  have  been  on  top  of 

One  of  the  marshmallow  clouds 

Which  spotted  the  orange  sky 

Over  a  green  cellophane  sea. 

Like  a  baby's  bootie, 

The  air  clothed  us  in  blue. 

And  in  a  veil  of  dying  sunshine 

We  kissed  and, 

Vanished, 

Into  the  pastels. 


sea  -  change 


Stirred  From  A  Summer  Dream 


You  woke  me 

From  a  lazy  summer  nap 

And  cast  my  mind, 

Like  a  skipping  stone 

Across  a  still  pond, 

From  yesterday 

Into 

Tomorrow. 

It's  summer  outside; 

And  spring, 

The  lover, 

Has  reached  a  climax 

With  the  world. 

But  I  yearn  to  be  with  you 

When  the  coffee-colored  tan 

Has  left  my  skin, 

To  catch  leaves 

As  they  hang  in  the  air, 

Bright  and  free. 
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FRANK  GALLANT 

Rain  Brings   You  Back 

Did  you  see 

The  grass 

Green 

With  spring  rain 

Thousands  of 

Droplets 

Each 

Reflecting 

The  moon 

Tonight 

After  the  rain 

The  rain 

On  my  roof 

Soft 

Warm 

Like  your  smile 


.    .    .   sea  -  change 

CLAIR  BAI5LY 
Good  Tim  in  * 


Some  mornin's  I  wake  up  and  feel  I  just  gotta  go  clammin'.  First 
place,  there  isn't  anything  I  SHOULD  do  that  I  WANT  to  do,  and 
that  alone  is  enough  to  make  a  man  go  clammin'.  But  some  mornin's 
you  just  KNOW  the  tide  will  be  right,  and  the  sun  will  be  just  warm 
enough.  Well,  sho,  the  tide  does  always  seem  to  go  out,  one  part  of 
the  day  or  t'other,  but  some  days  I  can  FEEL  it  goin\  and  when  I 
trot  down  to  the  shore,  I  can  see  that  if  I  go  home  and  do  somethin' 
that  don't  take  too  long,  the  tide  will  be  exactly  right.  A  small  nap 
is  a  good  thing  to  use  up  a  little  time. 

So,  this  morning,  after  my  nap,  I  get  my  gear  together  and  go 
down  to  the  shore.  Well,  the  tide  has  started  to  make  just  a  mite. 
Musta  overdone  on  that  nap,  but  there  is  still  plenty-  of  time  to  hoe  a 
mess  of  clams. 

Women  don't  seem  to  realize  how  hard  a  man  has  to  work  to 
get  a  mess  of  clams.  It  takes  more  outen  a  man  than  you'd  think  for. 
Now  women,  they  just  set  around  the  house  all  day  and  drink  tea  and 
do  housework.  Not  that  I  got  anything  against  tea.  But  they  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  bend  over  double  for  hours,  gettin*  your  hands  all 
raw,  and  with  your  feet  all  scrunched-up  in  rubber  boots.  Why  a  man 
risks  gettin'  trench- foot  like  Jess  Tyler  done  in  the  Great  War.  But  I 
was  never  one  to  put  anything  ahead  of  my  family.  A  man  owes  it 
to  his  kids  to  give  them  good  food,  and  I'll  do  it  if  I  have  to  go  clam- 
min' four-five  times  a  week.    Nothin'  is  too  good  for  my  kids. 

Not  that  there  ain't  a  pleasant  side  to  goin'  clammin'.  The  sun 
feels  real  warm  and  restful  on  your  back,  with  just  enough  breeze  off 
the  water,  and  the  sand  is  soft  where  the  tide  has  run  ofr.  Down  the 
beach  a  fair  piece,  Jim  Knowles  is  diggin',  too.  Jim's  a  good  man, 
and  it's  kinda  friendly  to  have  him  there.  Jim  sometimes  keeps  a  bottle 
on  him,  case  of  chill.    Generous  feller,  Jim.    Jim's  dog  comes  over,  and 
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I  give  him  a  clam.  That  animal  purely  loves  shellfish.  Jim  usta  take 
him  scallopin',  and  every  time  the  dog  stole  a  scallop,  Jim  would  throw 
him  overboard.  Got  so  the  dog  would  steal  a  scallop  and  JUMP 
overboard. 

So  after  I  tie  myself  in  knots  for  goodness  knows  how  long,  I 
get  my  limit  and  start  to  home.  Goin'  up  the  hill,  I  pass  the  time  of 
day  with  that  new  little  Mrs.  Hopkins  who's  settin'  out  her  wash. 
MY,  she  do  stick  out  in  front  somethin'  purty.  Marthy 's  budge  ain't 
like  that  no  more.  I  get  home  just  as  the  noon  whistle  blows.  How's 
that  for  timin'? 

It's  a  proper  kinda  man  comes  home  to  dinner.  I  always  come 
home  to  dinner  and  bring  my  appetite,  too.  A  woman  don't  set  no 
store  by  a  man  who  is  picky  about  his  vittles.  I  eat  everythin'  Marthy 
puts  in  front  of  me,  and  anythin'  that's  left  over,  too.  I  don't  hold 
with  waste. 

\X  ell,  Marthy  ain't  around,  drat  her.  A  good  wife  should  be 
home  when  her  man  needs  her.  She's  probably  takin'  a  nap,  so  I 
whoops  around  the  kitchen  a  few  times.  Then  I  remember,  this  is 
her  day  to  go  to  Mrs.  Richardson's,  cleanin'.  She  must  purely  love 
that  stuff  to  do  it  all  the  time.  And  nawthin'  on  the  stove.  I  look  in 
the  icebox,  and  there  is  a  nice  lobster,  all  boiled  and  ready  for  me. 
It's  a  real  whcpper  and  must  weigh  four  pound.  Din't  know  we  could 
afford  such  a  fine  feller,  but,  then,  Mrs.  Richardson  pays  good.  I'm 
not  too  proud  to  fix  my  own  dinner,  so  I  make  short  work  of  the  lobster, 
and  I  leave  enough  for  Marthy  to  make  herself  a  salad,  lest  she  come 
heme  hungry  from  work.  Can't  never  say  as  how  I  am  greedy.  I  look 
behind  the  flour  barrel,  and,  sure  nuf,  someone  took  the  bottle  I  hid 
there.  Musta  been  Marthy.  I  sure  would  hate  to  think  she  had  taken 
up  likker.  But  she  hadn't  found  the  bottle  I  stashed  aloft  in  the  shed, 
so  I  had  a  drink  to  settle  the  lobster  and  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes 
to  get  the  cricks  outen  my  back. 

Musta  dozed  off  when  I  hears  the  most  tumble  screech.  Sounds 
like  Reliance  Jones  singin'  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  at  the  Fourth 
of  July  ball  game. 


.    .   .  sea  -  change 

"Whatsa  matter?'*  I  calls  from  the  couch,  cause  I  figgers  that 
turrible  noise  must  somehow  have  come  from  that  sweet  little  thing  I 
married  some  years  back. 

In  comes  Marthy,  cryin*  fit  to  bust,  and  usin'  such  language  as 
you  wouldn't  want  to  hear.  My  land,  I  don't  know  where  she  learned 
it.     Twan't  from  me. 

"Are  the  children  dead?"  I  ask,  rollin'  over.  I  always  think 
one  member  of  the  family  should  stay  calm. 

Well,  seems  as  how  that  lobster  was  one  bought  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson for  her  fancy  tea  party  today.  Marthy  had  boiled  it  up  in 
the  forenoon  and  had  just  come  home  to  fetch  it.  I  swan,  how  was 
I  to  know?  A  man  finds  food  in  his  icebox,  natural  he  thinks  as  how 
it's  his  food.    Where  else  would  he  keep  his  food,   anyhow? 

Marthy  goes  on  up  the  hill  to  straighten  things  out  with  Mrs. 
Richardson.  I  tell  her  everything  will  be  all  right.  Mrs.  Richardson's 
a  nice  lady.  A  man  should  always  comfort  his  womenfolk.  My  nap  is 
plumb  spoiled,  so  I  take  a  little  drink  to  calm  my  nerves  after  all  the 
screamin'  and  yellin',  and  I  set  sail  for  the  shore.  Well,  you  know, 
the  tide  has  come  in  just  right  to  go  fishin'.  Clyde  Holway  is  away 
durin'  the  week,  so  I  know  as  how  he  don't  mind  if  I  give  his  skiff  a 
turn  around  the  pond.  A  boat  that  sets  too  long  gets  a  grassy  bottom. 
Lately  he's  been  takin'  off  his  engine  when  he  ain't  usin'  it,  but  I  don't 
mind.  So  I  pick  a  few  winkles  off  the  beach  for  bait  and  row  down 
to  the  bridge  and  out  into  the  harbor  a  piece  and  catch  me  a  nice  mess 
of  flounder.     Good  big  ones,   too. 

Besides,  it  usta  be  my  boat.  I  found  it  after  a  big  blow.  I  usta 
rent  it  out  to  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  come  down  weekends.  Found  it 
was  a  lotta  work  keepin'  a  boat  all  Bristol  fashion  like  a  good  boat 
should  be  kept,  so  I  sold  it  to  Clyde  for  less  than  it  was  worth,  but  I 
was  never  one  to  do  a  feller.  Clyde  usin'  it  only  weekends  hisself, 
when  Dr.  Johnson  had  his  vacation,  seemed  a  shame  to  leave  a  good 
skiff  just  a  settin'  there,  so  I  rented  it  to  him.  He  din't  get  it  back 
early  one  Friday  like  he  was  sposed,  and  Clyde  wanted  to  use  it  his- 
self, and  he  got  kinda  sore.    Short-tempered,  Cylde  is. 
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One  of  George  Small's  lobster  pots  is  sorta  off  course,  so  I  set 
it  right  for  him  and  take  out  a  lobster  to  pay  myself.  I  don't  mind 
eatin'  lobster  two  days  runnin'. 

The  fog  bank  out  to  sea  is  commencin'  to  lower,  and  a  soft 
smurr  starts  to  drift  in  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  old 
light-ship  starts  honkin',  and  I  judge  as  how  it's  time  to  make  for  home. 
It's  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  so  I  drops  the  flounder  off  at 
Mrs.  Hopkins'.  Was  goin'  to  go  in  to  the  kitchen  with  them,  but  I 
seen  as  how  her  husband  was  home,  so  I  just  leaves  them  on  the  door 
step.  She'll  know.  And,  by  gum,  I  get  home  just  as  Marthy  is  puttin' 
the  chowder  on  the  table.    How's  that  for  timin'? 


.   .   .  sea -change 

ANTHONY  DELORENZO 

A   Tisket  A   Tasket 

Some  weathered  leatherberries 

strung  on  a  pianowire 

are  sliding  into  jam 

as  afternoon  passes  my  window 

Some  soft  cement 
sbeing  poured 
and  laboured  over 

For  some  reason 

I  rather  doubt  that 

April  is  the  cruellest  month 
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Black  Starch 

A  drop  tangled  my  moustache. 

I  thought  it  must  be  raining 

and  it  was  raining 

but  I  was  inside 
I  mustn't  make  a  show  of  myself, 
I  know  someone  is  Watching. 
We've  never  met  but  oftentimes, 
when  I'm  like  this,  he  comes  round. 
I'm  not  sure  if  he's  Waiting 
or  just  passing  by. 


.   .   .  sea  -  change 

Bossy 

there  s  a  generation  gap  in  every  cow 
some  have  fine  spots 
(like  black  eyes 
and  psychedelic  udders) 
others  arent  so  ugly  either 
cuz  they  chew  up  thistle  things 
and  in  general  police  the  pastures 
but  ive  never  seen  that  gap  in  a  bull 
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The  Best  Years 

I  think  I'll  unplug  everything  electric 
and  then 

your  hair  will  frizz 
and  you  11 

look  like  a  dead  cat  on  a  wet  road 
and  you  11 

make  my  breakfast  on  a  fire  in  the  bathroom 
and  you  11 

wash  my  shirts  with  shrinking  hands 
and  if  your  fingers  cant  find  the  switch 
you  11  probably  go  to  the  movies 


.    .   .   sea -change 

CAROLE  MAGEE 
The  Red  Dancer 


It  was  hot  in  the  bar.  Someone  had  opened  the  doors  back  by 
the  kitchen  to  let  in  whatever  cool  air  the  humid  August  night  had  to 
offer.  Stale  cigarette  smoke  mingled  with  the  smell  of  frying  fat  from 
the  kitchen.  A  garbled  mass  of  sounds  rose  to  the  insulated  ceiling: 
dissipated  musical  notes  from  the  stereo  jukebox,  bottles  clinking  against 
glasses,  dishes  clacking  together  in  the  kitchen,  and  voices  chattering. 

It  was  a  large  room,  large  enough  to  encompass  comfortably  two 
standard-sized  bars  which  jutted  out  from  both  ends.  The  space  in 
between  was  filled  by  many  little  tables  with  red  table  cloths  and  red 
candle  glasses. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  bar  was  filling  up  rapidly.  People 
came  to  the  Echo  Lounge  because  it  had  a  floor  show,  with  two  Ori- 
ental dancers  instead  of  the  usual  one  that  most  of  the  other  clubs  in 
the  area  had. 

In  the  shadows,  on  the  farthest  barstool  from  the  entrance,  sat  a 
dark,  slender  girl.  She  wore  a  simple  black  dress  and  her  hair  was 
piled  on  the  top  of  her  head  in  an  attempt  to  make  herself  look  older 
than  her  twenty  years.  She  was  supposed  to  be  twenty-one  even  to 
be  inside,  but  she  was  not  really  afraid  that  anyone  would  ask  her  for 
an  I.D.  Her  agent  had  taken  care  of  that.  Her  name  was  Margo, 
but  for  this  job,  she  had  been  assigned  the  name  Alii. 

She  looked  across  the  room  at  the  darkened  stage  on  which  she 
would  perform.  It  was  very  small.  She  had  never  danced  on  such  a 
small  stage  before.  She  had  never  really  danced  in  a  bar  before.  She 
had  tried  to  formulate  the  way  she  would  feel  when  she  got  up  on 
that  stage.  She  knew  what  it  was  like  to  perform,  but  never  for 
money.  What  if  she  didn't  do  well?  Apprehension  ran  through  her. 
Her  fingers  closed  around  her  glass.    She  wanted  a  cigarette,   but  she 
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knew  that  she  would  be  gasping  for  air  before  the  required  fifteen 
minutes  were  up  if  she  did.    The  whiskey  would  have  to  do. 

The  bar  was  almost  filled.  Now  she  could  see  what  the  people, 
her  audience,  actually  looked  like.  They  really  didn't  look  too  bad. 
Most  of  the  men  were  clean  shaven  with  jackets  and  ties.  Most  of 
the  women  wore  simple  suits  or  dresses.  Only  the  waitresses  looked 
gaudy,  swinging  their  hips  as  they  weaved  in  and  out  of  the  small 
tables  up  front,  careful  to  come  as  close  as  possible  to  bodily  contact 
without  actually  touching.  Good  for  advertising  purposes.  They  really 
don't  seem  bad,  she  thought,  surveying  the  whole  room. 

"Twenty  minutes  to  show  time,  Miss  -  -  what  was  your  name 
again?"  the  short,  white-haired  Negro  Emcee  asked.  "At  names  I'm 
very  bad." 

He  was  smiling  at  her  as  if  she  were  important. 

"Margo,"  she  answered,  "but  for  this  show,  it's  Alii.  Thanks, 
I'll  go  get  ready  now." 

Finishing  her  drink,  she  walked  through  the  small  hallway  at  the 
back  of  the  room  that  led  to  the  stairs  going  down  below  to  the  dressing 
rooms.  Cool  dampness  rose  to  meet  her.  The  noise  from  the  bar  was 
very  muffled  as  she  closed  the  door. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Maybe  the  ritual  of  dressing  would  help 
calm  her  nerves.    The  door  to  the  dressing  room  was  closed. 

"Come  on  in,  Honey,"  called  a  female  voice  from  behind  the 
door  as  she  knocked.    "Don't  worry,  Honey.    Come  right  in." 

"Oh,  I'm  not,"  replied  Margo,  straightening  her  shoulders  and 
taking  a  deep  breath,  as  she  entered  the  room,  closing  the  door. 

The  dressing  room  was  very  small  and  bare.  A  large  dirty  mirror 
covered  part  of  the  wall  that  was  now  a  faded  rose-pink.  Below  the 
mirror  was  a  narrow  shelf,  already  covered  with  cosmetics. 

She  removed  her  things  from  the  suitcase  that  was  resting  on  one 
of  the  two  benches  that  was  in  the  room,  then  began  applying  ad- 
ditional make  up,  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  her  eyes,  then  rouge, 
then  lipstick.  Although  she  pretended  not  to,  she  couldn't  overcome  her 
desire  to  look  at  the  other  dancer  in  the  mirror. 


.   .   .  sea -change 

44 What's  your  name,  Honey?" 

"Alii." 

"No,  I  mean  your  real  name.  All  of  us  girls  call  each  other  by 
our  real  names;  it  makes  it  nicer." 

"Okay,  my  real  name  is  Margo  Lehman." 

"Mine's  Margaret  Condon;  just  call  me  Bette,  you  know,  like 
Bette  Davis." 

Bette  began  undressing.  With  no  hint  of  modesty,  she  stripped 
down  to  nothing  but  her  panties.  She  had  small,  flat  breasts.  4 'Having 
four  kids  really  does  a  job  on  your  bosom,"  she  said  as  she  fished  a  set 
of  falsies  out  of  her  suitcase.  "Have  to  be  careful  with  these;  can't 
buy  this  kind  any  more.  The  ones  they  make  now  are  too  skinny.  Got 
to  have  good  thick  ones." 

She  put  on  the  top  of  her  costume  and,  doubling  the  pitted  foam 
rubber  carefully,  she  arranged  them  under  her  breasts. 

Finished  with  her  face,  Margo  began  dressing,  glad  that  she  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  falsies  that  wore  out. 

Bette  continued  her  dressing  ritual,  covering  her  fat,  varicose- 
veined  legs  with  her  opaque  purple  skirt  and  the  scars  on  her  stomach 
with  body  make-up. 

"They  never  know  the  difference,"  she  informed  Margo.  "They 
don't  give  a  damn  what's  underneath  as  long  as  it  looks  good  on  the 
top.    I've  been  doing  it  for  years  now. 

"Better  hurry,  Honey,  I  can  tell  by  the  music  that  the  comedian 
is  almost  through." 

Grabbing  her  long,  shawl-like  scarf  and  pulling  the  elastics  of 
her  finger  cymbals  over  her  thumbs  and  middle  fingers,  Margo  left  the 
dressing  room.  She  was  puzzled.  She  had  not  expected  to  meet  such 
a  broken  down  woman  as  Bette  as  the  other  half  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. No,  she  wouldn't  believe  that  dancing  had  done  that  to  her. 
It  hadn't  done  that  to  any  of  the  other  dancers  she  knew. 

She  waited  in  the  hallway   for  her  introduction. 
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"...  and  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  a  treat  for  you. 
A  beautiful  girl,  very  young,  to  perform  for  you." 

He  sent  a  very  obvious  wink  to  the  men  of  the  audience. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  first,  the  very  first  time  she  has 
performed  on  a  Boston  stage.   So,  come  on  now,  let's  hear  it  for  Alii  .  ." 

A  small  trickle  of  applause  ran  through  the  audience. 

Why  did  he  have  to  tell  them  that  she  had  never  danced  on  a 
Boston  stage  before?    Oh,  well,  head  up,  Margo,  let's  go. 

Then,  she  was  on  the  stage  beginning  her  routine.  Thousands  of 
eyes  were  boring  into  her,  although  she  could  not  yet  distinguish  any- 
thing in  front  of  her,  the  overhead  spots  were  so  bright.  Fifteen  minutes 
seemed  like  forever.  She  did  not  know  if  she  could  do  it.  She  wished 
she  had  never  signed  that  contract.  Was  this  what  she  had  studied  so 
many  years  for?  Her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  she 
could  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  audience. 

No,  that's  not  good.  All  of  her  teachers  had  told  her  to  con- 
centrate on  the  dance  and  not  to  watch  the  audience,  to  forget  them 
and  watch  a  spot  in  the  wall  in  front.  But  she  couldn't  help  watching 
them. 

But  hardly  anyone  was  watching  her.  People  were  drinking  and 
pointing  their  cigarettes  at  each  other  as  they  talked.  Every  once  in  a 
while  someone  looked  up  at  her. 

Is  something  wrong  with  me?  she  thought;  why  aren't  they  watch- 
ing?   They  don't  even  care! 

She  was  dancing  very  slowly  in  this  part  of  her  dance.  The 
music  wasn't  very  loud,  and  she  wondered  if  anyone  heard  it. 

Over  to  the  right  at  the  bar,  the  bartender  smiled  at  her.  In  front 
of  him,  wavering  back  and  forth  on  his  stool  was  his  old  crony.  He 
was  talking  loudly  and  pointing  to  the  carpet  on  the  floor,  patting  the 
padding  on  the  bar  and  then,  getting  no  response  except  an  obvious 
"shut  up"  from  his  bartender  friend,  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust. 

"Ssssss  ..."  a  bald,  fat  man  at  a  front  row  table  proposed. 

Stupid  old  man!    She  looked  away  from  him. 


.   .   .   sea -change 

"Come  on,  baby,"  the  fat  man  shouted.  "The  idea  is  that  you 
'Ssssss  .  .'  me  back.  All  belly  dancers  are  supposed  to  'Ssssss  .  .*. 
Ssssss." 

She  threw  him  a  contemptuous  "Sss  ..."  and  turned  her  head 
away  again  and  kept  dancing. 

"That's  a  good  baby."  Everyone  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
laughed.  His  wife,  sitting  at  his  side,  threw  him  a  quick  warning  glance 
that  said,  "Do  that  one  more  time,  Charlie,  and  you  won't  sleep  with 
me  for  another  week." 

Did  any  one  like  her  dancing? 

Then  she  noticed  one  man  sitting  to  her  left  at  a  close  table.  He 
was  watching  her  intendy  with  eyes  that  hardly  blinked.  She  caught 
his  eye,  and  he  smiled  at  her.    It  made  her  feel  a  little  warm  inside. 

But  then  the  words  of  his  friend  across  from  him  ..."... 
watch  her  ass,  not  her  feet,  Eddie.    We're  not  at  a  ballet,  you  know." 

The  warmth  disappeared. 

To  the  right,  down  below  sat  a  group  of  young  college  men.  They 
began  clapping  a  little  faster  than  the  music,  cruelly  urging  a  faster 
pace. 

"Faster,  faster,"  a  skinny  one  with  glasses  shouted,  clapping  his 
hands  wildly. 

Did  they  really  matter? 

The  music  changed.  Only  the  drummer  was  playing  now,  play- 
ing a  wild  beat  that  began  so  slowly  .  .  .  slowly.  She'd  make  them 
notice  her  now.    Her  fingers  stopped  clacking  her  finger  cymbals. 

Then  they  didn't  matter.  She  no  longer  looked  at  them.  Faster 
and  faster  came  the  beat,  faster  and  faster  she  danced.  The  dance 
engulfed  her,  as  it  always  did  when  she  danced  to  this  beat.  She  felt 
the  perspiration  begin  to  soak  into  her  costume.  She  looked  down  at 
the  floor  as  she  began  her  final  turns.  All  she  could  see  was  the  red 
whirl   from  her  skirt. 

Then,  it  was  over.  She  saw  the  audience  again.  They  were  clink- 
ing their  glasses  and  talking.    There  was  the  fat  man  and  the  skinny 
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one  with  glasses.  Some  nodded  their  heads  to  others.  Others  immersed 
themselves  in  their  drinks.    She  was  exhausted.    Her  stomach  felt  sick. 

A  couple  of  people  looked  up  long  enough  to  clap.  Few  people 
noticed  her  departure  from  the  stage.  She  ran  downstairs  and  changed 
into  her  street  clothes,  mashing  her  costume  into  her  suitcase. 

Outside,  she  walked  slowly  through  the  grey  night,  thankful  for 
its  wet  coolness.  She  walked  with  her  eyes  on  the  pavement,  oblivious 
to  the  traffic  and  pedestrians  who  shared  the  street  with  her.  All  she 
could  hear  was  the  rush  of  noise  from  the  bar.  All  she  could  see  was 
people  talking. 

As  she  paused  for  a  light  on  the  corner  of  her  block,  she  turned 
and  glanced  mto  the  window  of  an  old  antique  shop.  But  it  was  dark 
inside  the  window,  and  the  only  thing  she  could  see  was  her  own  re- 
flection. As  she  looked  at  herself,  her  makeup  seemed  to  glare  at  her. 
She  touched  her  eyes  with  her  hand.    So  cheap  .   .   . 

Then  she  was  crying  and  running  down  the  street  to  her  apartment 
building. 


.   .   .   sea  -  change 

KATHLEEN  MULLEN 

The  Path 

Do  you  know  the  path  first-lovers  find 

From  the  superficiality 

Of  crowded  city  streets 

To  the  park 

Where  nature  makes  itself  appear, 

Then  leads  them  on  and  narrows 

To  the  dark  unknown  forest 

Where  only  two  can  pass? 

As  sun  and  rain  create  a  love, 

The  path  begins  to  branch. 

Now  only  one  can  pass  alone. 

The  struggle  as  a  pair  defeats 

The  purpose  of  their  walk, 

And  nature  opens  separate  Ways — 

Worlds  new  to  each  as  one. 

With  bold  and  timid  steps  at  once 

Each  looks  ahead  expectantly 

To  see  another  lonely  path, 

Another  lonely  human  form 

That  started  on  the  city  street 

And  walked  into  the  park. 
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Inexpensive  Gifts 

A  soft  kiss  much  like  the  first  drop  of  rain 

That  assures  the  earth  it  comes  in  peace, 

Smiling  eyes  conversing  silently, 

A  word  to  help  when  he  is  caught  in  search, 

The  glance  that  says,  "Go  on;  your  thought  is  good* 

The  tickled  touch  of  grass  on  winter  s  feet 

When  you  can  melt  his  frown  to  liquid  smiles 

Such  little  gifts  go  pale  and  hushed  in  crowds 

Except  by  those  aware  of  pricelessness. 

These  subtleties,  more  vibrant  when  alone, 

Feed  a  starving  faith  in  selflessness. 

We  need  not  pause  to  fear  the  consequence 

Of  nature's  countless  Inexpensive  Gifts. 


.   .   .  sea -change 

LISA  ROBSHAM 
The  Hornet 

Its  buzzing  permeated  the  silent,  sun-lit  air. 

The  sound  was  like  little  egg-beaters  whirring, 

And,  as  it  lit, 

The  little  machine  stopped. 

The  variation  from  the  variation 

Made  me  wonder. 
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